TO THE WEST RIDING

known men who thought nothing of tramping between
thirty and forty miles every Sunday. In those days the
farmhouses would give you a sevenpenny tea, and there
was always more on the table than you could eat.
Everybody was knowledgeable about the Dales and
their walks, and would spend hours discussing the
minutest details of them. You caught the fever when
you were quite young, and it never left you. However
small and dark your office or warehouse was, somewhere
inside your head the high moors were glowing, the
curlews were crying, and there blew a wind as salt
as if it came straight from the middle of the Atlantic.
That is why we did not care very much if our city had
no charm, for it was simply a place to go and work in,
until it was time to set out for Wharfedale or Wensleydale
again. We were all, at heart, Wordsworthians to a man.
We have to make an effort to appreciate a poet like
Shelley, with his rather gassy enthusiasm and his bright
Italian colouring ; but we have Wordsworth in our
very legs.

Sunday morning, after the battalion dinner, opened
wonderfully, so a little party of us took a car into the
country. It was plain from the very first that the local
enthusiasm had not vanished. All that had happened
since the war was that it had taken a somewhat different
form. Before we used to set out in twos and threes,
in ordinary walking clothes, for our Sunday tramps.
Now they were in gangs of either hikers or bikers,
twenty or thirty of them together and all dressed for
their respective parts. They almost looked German.
We passed the hikers very early on our journey, and
so I cannot -say much about them, except to doubt
whether this organised, semi-military, semi-athletic style
of exploring the countryside is an improvement upon
our casual rambling method. These youngsters looked
too much as if they were consciously taking exercise:
they suggested the spirit of the lesser and priggish
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